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Welcome New Members 


Ottawa Area 
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Alyson Werger 
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Murray Wagner & Family 
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Sandra Martindale 


Henry Steger 

Chair, Membership Committee 
November 2009 
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Conservation Matters 


Stan Rosenbaum 


Helping the Greenbelt Coalition 

At time of writing, a revised draft position paper regarding the NCC’s review of the 
Greenbelt Master Plan is due to be discussed at a coalition meeting in mid- 
November. The major environmental areas of the Greenbelt, such as Mer Bleue, 
Medeola Woods, Stony Swamp, and Shirleys Bay are unlikely to be directly 
threatened by development. The concern is for the natural wildlife corridors that 
interconnect these “hotspots” and allow them to remain viable. The OFNC 
Conservation Committee believes that continuing public support for preserving the 
Greenbelt is best achieved by not only declaring the value of the Greenbelt’s wildlife 
so close to the city, but also emphasizing a wide range of its other benefits (values). 
The committee contributed substantially to identifying these as Aesthetic, Public 
ownership. Environmental, Agricultural, Lifestyle, and Recreational. As just one 
example, in addition to providing a wildlife haven, the Greenbelt acts as a reservoir 
of fresh air during times of no wind and temperature inversion, helping to prevent air 
quality from deteriorating as much as it does in many large cities. Issues requiring 
justification or opposition are identified as Built facilities (including residential 
development within the Greenbelt as suggested by city staff). Infrastructure, Long 
term issues (the future of the Greenbelt) and Legal protection (which presently does 
not exist). 

Regarding agriculture, a specific recommendation from the Conservation Committee 
is that hay cutting should not be permitted in early summer, until the young of 
ground-nesting bird species have fledged. These birds are such as Bobolinks, 

Eastern Meadowlarks, Grasshopper Sparrows, Savannah Sparrows, Northern 
Harriers, Horned Larks, and Upland Sandpipers. 

At a consultation meeting with the coalition on 2009 June 18, the NCC M aster Plan 
Review team posed three questions. These are, (together with our tentative response 
to them): 

• How might the Greenbelt become an environmental showcase for the 

Nation’s Capital? Recommendation: Retain undeveloped land free from 
development. Increasing contrast between natural spaces and surrounding 
urbanization will automatically enhance the Greenbelt as an environmental 
showcase. 
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• Are there other ecological values that we should consider as part of the 
assessment of Greenbelt existing conditions? Recommendation: Recognize 
the high ecological values of agricultural lands, if they are managed with 
this in mind. 

• Where might there be opportunities to strengthen the Greenbelt’s ecological 
features and functions? Recommendation: Certain contiguous former 
Greenbelt lands should be re-integrated into the Greenbelt in order to 
protect their, and the current Greenbelt’s, ecological functions. 


William (Bill) James Cody 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton 

I found it very difficult to come up with a proper tribute to Bill Cody. He was such 
an integral part of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club for so many years, where does 
one begin? 

I only met him a few years ago, when I became editor of Trail and Landscape , but I 
knew about him many years prior. Bill was a legend. He would be the person you 
would ask when you wanted to know where to collect in the Yukon, if you were 
interested in plants growing in other parts of the arctic, you talked to Bill, or that 
herbarium specimen you need. Bill would help you Find it. Any information about 
the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club or the Canadian Field-Naturalist, Bill was the 
person. By reputation. Bill seemed imposing, almost intimidating. Then I met him. 
1 was greeted with a cheery smile and a song. At my first Publications Committee 
meeting he served coffee, tea or juice, and apologised for not providing cookies. 

He was sharp, knowing intricacies of the Club and its publications. When my first 
issue came out, I believe it was within nanoseconds of him receiving it. he was on 
the telephone, letting me know I forgot the hyphen in the Club name. He was right, 
and (hopefully) I have not forgot that hyphen since. It was an honour to know him. 

Since I knew that I could not give Bill the tribute he deserves, I decided to ask some 
of the members who knew him. I began with the long standing members of the 
Publication Committee, then some of the members who recently emailed me and 
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who would also have known Bill for a number of years. The replies were fast in 
coming in. Some asked me if they could have more time because there were too 
many things to write about, they needed more time to choose. In this issue, I have 
included some of their thoughts. I know there are many other memories of Bill out 
there, 1 have only scratched the surface. If anyone would like to add their personal 
thoughts, I would happily include them in future issues. 

Here are some of the memories: 

I remember Bill as a kindly, older man. I visited Bill many times with questions 
about arctic plants—he was a tremendous resource. I borrowed books, some written 
by Bill, prior to my visits to the north. On my return I would re-visit Bill to discuss 
my discoveries and review my photos. Bill and I also had a gentlemanly rivalry on 
who had written the most book reviews [Bill was ahead]. When he died I lost my 
chief botany reviewer— a great loss. There are other good botanists, but none like 
Bill with his incredible expanse of knowledge of Canada’s plants. He is 
irreplaceable. [Roy John]. 

I first heard about Bill Cody long before I joined the OFNC. 1 was doing freelance 
work for the CMN and they asked me to copyedit Vascular Plants of the Continental 
Northwest Territories by Porsild and Cody. Years later, my youngest daughter was 
doing a school project and had to make a collection of plants. At this point I was an 
OFNC member and knew that Bill worked on the Farm. I called him, and he ended 
up giving me and my daughter a tour of the herbarium collection. I was so 
impressed that he took time to show her the collection and the drying ovens and 
explain how to prepare specimens properly. One year at the annual OFNC soiree, a 
small group of musicians was playing while we wandered around looking at the 
photos and artwork. I happened to be standing next to Bill and remarked how nice 
the music was and that people should dance. He gave a little bow and suddenly I 
was swirling around as he executed an elegant waltz and I tried not to trip over my 
own feet. I don’t remember the rest of the soiree, but I’ll remember that lovely 
interlude forever. [Sandy Garland]. 

Bill gave Club members a glimpse into his botanical adventures in the Yukon when 
he talked at the March 1 974 monthly meeting. We learned that botanizing had to do 
with much more than searching for plants. For instance, he and his companions had 
to pack rifles along with their other equipment in case of Grizzly Bears. Figuring out 
where they were was also sometimes a problem in those pre-GPS days. On one 
helicopter trip, he and Jack Gillett were landed on a ridge to look around. They 
spotted a geodetic benchmark that read “State of Alaska”. Oops, wrong country! 

The episode that I remember best was his account of camping in a riverside cabin. 
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keeping dry during an exceptional downpour. After a while, someone noticed that 
the river was rising. When the water started coming in the door, they moved their 
gear and collections up into the attic. As the water continued to rise, the botanists 
moved into the attic as well. There they spent the night wondering what they would 
do if the water level reached the attic floor. Fortunately, it didn’t and they lived to 
tell the tale. Only Bill could tell these stories as they were meant to be told. [Joyce 
Reddoch], 

After 1 had only been at the Museum a few years. Bill Cody approached me to say 
that he made a rather remarkable lichen collection that he wanted me to have. He 
then presented me with a human skull upon which a number of colourful crustose 
lichens was growing. He had found the skull on the tundra surface, I believe from 
the Yukon, almost certainly the remains of an aboriginal whose shallow grave had 
been disturbed by animals or natural soil processes. I accepted the skull because I 
thought it would be good to photograph the lichens as an example of the “Doctrine 
of Signatures” belief that where plants were growing, or what they looked like, were 
clues to their uses. Thus, lichens growing on skulls should be made into a 
concoction to cure headaches or even epilepsy. I have used the photographs, taken 
by the Museum's professional photographers, in many lectures over the years. 

The “specimen,” of course, was never accessioned into the National Collection. It 
has been repatriated to the aboriginal people in the north for proper burial, [irwin 
Brodo]. 

And from someone, I believe, knew him best. Frank Pope writes: 

Bill Cody and the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, some 
reflections upon the man I knew 

Born in Hamilton and educated at McMaster, Bill came to Ottawa in the mid 1940s 
to work for the Department of Agriculture as a botanist. He was fond of telling 
people about his cousin Buffalo Bill Cody. Bill joined The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists’ Club in 1947 and shortly became Business Manager of the Canadian 
Field-Naturalist. At that time, the business aspect of the club was mostly 
maintaining the mailing list and publishing the Canadian Field-Naturalist. He 
remained in that position until his death in 2008. 

The position suffered from mission creep. Membership in the club increased 
steadily over the years. The Macoun Field Club was the first new initiative and it is 
still quite active. Then Centennial celebrations caused a temporary increase in 
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workload, but the Centennial Project, Trail & Landscape , is with us still. Following 
that came the Fletcher Wildlife Garden, another ongoing project. Also, the Club 
occasionally produced special publications. Once in a while. Bill would remind us 
that he was the Business Manager for the CANADIAN FIELD-NATURALIST. 
Nevertheless, with each increase in workload he would buckle down and carry on. 
Bill seemed always cheerful (often breaking out into song), eager to help others, 
never complaining. 

In the meantime Bill and his wife, Lois, carried on with life. Most importantly, they 
raised five children, all a credit to their parents (no mean feat). Bill ultimately 
became curator of the herbarium at the Central Experimental Farm. It has one of the 
largest collections in Canada. Many summers were spent in the field, winters 
identifying and documenting specimens from his collections and those of others. He 
became an authority on northern plants. Retirement meant nothing to Bill. He just 
kept going to the office and working as usual. Toward the end of his career a 
number of honours were bestowed upon him in recognition of his contributions. In 
his spare time Bill sang in the church choir, played golf and enjoyed long walks. 

Lois, who had accounting and business acumen, held the fort while Bill was off 
enjoying himself in the field. She also played golf, was an active gardener and made 
an impact wherever she turned her hand. Coming to mind are her local church, the 
Girl Guides and the National Art gallery. 

When 1 became active in the 70s I took for granted that the club functioned well. 
Gradually I came to realize, however, that whatever was needed—sending out 
invoices, publishing journals or special publications, getting paid for expense claims, 
requests for Club articles for sale, etc. all seemed to end up with Bill. As Secretary 
to the Council and then President, I became ever more aware of the role Bill and 
Lois were playing. 

Bill and Lois worked as a team. Bill focused on the CFN. He sent out renewal 
invoices and billed authors for page charges. He was on the telephone if any 
subscriber had a problem and he took special care of authors—making sure that they 
had copies of the journal in which their article was published. Bill published articles 
himself on his research, proofread articles, prepared the index, worked closely with 
the editor, dealt with the printer, picked up the mail, sorted and distributed it, issued 
cheques and did the banking. Lois posted income and expenditures in the ledger and 
kept membership and subscriber records up-to-date. Lois got to know the members 
and took personal pride in maintaining their membership, welcoming them back if 
they missed a year or two. She was a meticulous worker and mistakes were rare. 
Don’t forget, this was all volunteer effort on behalf of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists. 

1 remember the first time I visited the inner sanctum—the Cody basement. WOW! 
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The nerve centre of OFNC operations. On the south wall, a table and Bill’s desk 
with his faithful typewriter. On the east wall were cabinets of index cards for 
members and subscribers and filing cabinets for Club documents, mostly financial 
records and correspondence with subscribers, agencies and others. Piled along the 
west wall were spare copies of publications and Club items for sale. In the centre, a 
sorting table. 

I have a secret admiration for botanists, and Bill’s office struck me as a wonderful 
place to work. Book shelves filled with references (including his collection of the 
Canadian Field-Naturalist), lined the east wall. Cabinets lined the other two walls, 
one behind Bill’s desk being for documents related to publishing the Canadian 
Field-Naturalist. Butting his desk in the centre of the office was another table piled 
with documents of one kind or other. The herbarium was a few steps away in the 
basement and was frequently visited. 

We had an emergency a few years ago. The climate controlled warehouse occupied 
by Agriculture Canada where back issues of the club publications had been stored 
W'as closed. What to do? Bill proposed that we put together as many complete or 
almost complete sets we could of the Canadian Field-Naturalist and offer them to 
institutions who might like to have them added to their collection. We would charge 
only shipping costs. The balance would be recycled. We did, and in this way all of 
the sets, plus some special publications, were saved and the rest recycled. A policy 
was established that only the last five years of the Canadian Field-Naturalist be 
kept. Our supply of special publications and back issues of the Canadian Field- 
Naturalist are now stored in closets or under tables in the Saunders Building. 

The Cody partnership broke up when Lois died in March 1998. A contract was let 
out to Jim Ward to account for financial transaction and pick up the mail. The 
Codys grew in the job and they just did it. Bill did not have a job description nor did 
he document exactly what he did. From the mid 90s Bill and I worked ever more 
closely together. When Bill felt he could no longer handle any given task he would 
pass it on to me, Jim or Francis Cook, the editor. The Codys were great people and 
their children came through wonderfully in Bill’s declining years. We sorely miss 
Bill and 1 doubt we will see his like again. 
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Bequest from Ann and Victor John 

Macklin 


Frank Pope 

The Club has received a generous bequest from Ann and Victor John Macklin. 

Victor died in 2006. He was predeceased by his wife Ann who died in 2002. 

Victor and Ann grew up in the Peace River District of Alberta where both families 
were original settlers. They even shared the same elementary school teacher. Victor 
majored in economics at the University of Alberta in Edmonton, graduating in the 
late 1930s. He joined the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce in the 
Canadian government, retiring as Director of the Economics Division. Victor 
received special commendation from C. D. Howe for his service to the country. Ann 
and her mother also moved to Ottawa where Ann worked for Defence Construction 
Canada. 

The Macklins were inseparable. Both were avid golfers and tennis players. Also 
interested in nature, they belonged to a number of nature organizations. They joined 
the OFNC in 1972. Living on the Carp ridge, they fell into the area covered by the 
Dunrobin Christmas Bird Count. The Macklins were feeder watchers and delighted 
in participating in the count, often hosting the get together when the results were 
tallied. Their door was always open to birders. 

Protecting endangered species has a high priority with the Ottawa Field-Naturalists. 
The best way to do this is to protect their habitat. When an opportunity arose to do 
this through the Nature Conservancy of Canada, we were ready. Funds from the 
Macklin bequest were critical in the acquisition of two properties. The first was a 
445 hectare (1,100 acre) property at Elbow Lake in the Frontenac Arch, just 
southwest of Chaffeys Locks. The Frontenac Arch connects Algonquin Park with 
Adirondack Park and this property is an important refuge on the migration route. 

The second was a 91 hectare (225 acre) property in Mississippi Mills just west of 
Almonte. It is the largest landholding within the provincially significant Wolf Grove 
Wetland Complex and completely encloses Bowley Lake, the largest body of water 
in the complex. 
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News from the FWG: 2009 


Christine Hanrahan 

Another busy year at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden, and so much to report in so little 
space. Once again. I’ll have to curtail details and provide just the highlights. 



Backyard Garden News 
Creation of the 
wetland area 
adjacent to the 
BYG pond has 
been a real focus 
in 2008. Much 
work has gone into 
ensuring that the 
site retains a 
degree of 
dampness for the 
plants, such as 
Boneset, that have 
been planted there. 


BYG in mid-summer, showing the Interpretive Centre. 


The bed at the 
very end of the 
garden, past the 
pond, which once 

held a large rosebush, a big clump of Indian Grass and other assorted plants, is in the 
process of being changed into a “shrubbery.” This is, in part, because it provides a 
good way to prevent people from using a steep, informal path out of the BYG and 
into the Arboretum. Over time that path widened and became very muddy and 
slippery after rain. But the shrubs now being planted, will provide fruit and seeds for 
birds. 


Many of the Friday morning BYG volunteers worked in the Ravine with Tony 
Denton—but more on that later. Although we have some new volunteers, there are 
never enough because not everyone comes every week. It takes a lot of work to 
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maintain the BYG, so if you have Friday mornings free and would like to help, give 
us a call or send an email. Volunteers meet from spring through early fall. Contact 
the FWG at either 613-234-6767 or fletcher@ofnc.ca. 

Talks, Walks, and Events 
Talks 

In January, I gave a talk to the Nepean Florticultural Society, on the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden, focusing on its history and tracing the evolution of the garden from 
the early days to the present. People were more interested in asking questions about 
birds than about gardening, which was just fine by me! 

Walks 

We participated in the National Wildlife Week festivities by holding two guided 
walks at the FWG, one during the week, one on the weekend. The theme of the 2009 
festival was Native Plants, so it was a good fit. Both walks were well attended and 
people enjoyed the butterflies, turtles, birds and, of course, plants they saw. 

Events 

Native Plant Sale 

The plant sale, held annually on the first Saturday in June, is usually well attended, 
with many repeat customers. However, this year’s sale exceeded all others by a wide 
margin and gave us some healthy revenue for further work. Great publicity was 
generated by a committee headed by Barbara Riley and Nicole Gourret. The group 
worked hard all winter developing plans for a media blitz, and it obviously paid off! 

Bird Events 

Great Backyard Bird Count. We have been participating in this North America mid¬ 
winter event for several years now. As the definition of backyard is quite flexible, it 
means that our entire 5-hectare site, as well as the Arboretum, can be surveyed. 

David Hobden organizes the FWG participation and compiles the results. In 2009, 
we tallied I 6 species, one more than in 2008. 

International Migratory Bird Day (IMBD). On Saturday, May 9, 2009, we again 
held an open house and guided birding walk to celebrate. The walk was very 
capably led by Peter Fuller, who has kindly helped us out for the last few IMBD 
events. Although it rained almost the whole time, the group of 30 stayed out for 
nearly two hours and had a great tally of birds, including many warblers, vireos and 
other migratory species. Hot coffee, refreshments, handouts, and displays awaited 
them back at the centre. This will be the last IMBD event. I’ve decided that after 
organizing it for over 13 years, I need a break. 




Other Events 

The FWG once again participated in the Wildlife Awareness Event at Billings 
Bridge Mall, as part of National Wildlife Week, organized by the Ottawa Wildlife 
Festival ( www.ncnvildlifefestival.org ). In 2009, the event was held for only one day. 
Thank you to the volunteers who helped staff our booth. 



On 

Saturday, 
May 23, 
we 

partnered 
with the 
Canadian 
Museum 
of Nature 
to host an 
event for 
the Inter¬ 
national 
Day of 
Biodiver¬ 
sity. The 
2009 
theme 


Participants in the IMBD walk. ' vas 

Invasive 

Species, with a focus on Garlic Mustard and Rusty Crayfish. Not having crayfish at 
the FWG, we concentrated on Garlic Mustard. In the morning there was a 
PowerPoint presentation on this species, with updates on the latest news in 
biocontrol. After lunch, provided by the CMN, we headed out into the garden to do 
some hands-on work. While garlic mustard in the Ash Woods and elsewhere has 
been brought under reasonably good control (I say with fingers crossed), we were 
appalled to discover that it was now marching down the east slope of the woods. 
This is where we spent most of our time. Invitations had been sent to all the 
Conservation Authorities, the City of Ottawa, NCC, gardening clubs, and other 
organizations that we thought would be interested in learning about this very 
invasive species. However, it seems that Garlic Mustard as an invasive species just 
doesn’t have the same cachet as the “sensational” Giant Hogweed, and hence, our 
group was small, though very enthusiastic. 


Green Team volunteers 

Green Team volunteers from Price Waterhouse Cooper (PWC) came to the FWG for 
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the third year in a row. This time, although fewer than in previous years, we were 
very happy to have their help in planting many tall Eastern White Cedars in the 
Ravine to create evergreen thickets in the gaps left by the buckthorn removal. PWC 
also made a generous donation to the garden. 

Outreach 

As the FWG becomes better known, we are increasingly being asked for information 
and advice by others wishing to set up native plant gardens, or wildlife friendly 
gardens, particularly those attractive to butterflies. Over the last year. Earth Care 
Garden, the Children’s Garden at Leggett Park, Elgin Street Public School and 
ICanata Public School’s Project Vert, have all sought and been given help for their 
own projects. Some have had a guided tour of the FWG. Some came to our plant 
sale in 2009 and bought several hundred dollars worth of plants! The Elgin Street 
school also scoured our website and requested permission to use some of our 
butterfly and wildflower photos for their signs. 

A group called Coop Voisins requested help in turning a grassy area into a butterfly 
meadow last year. This year, one of the group members came to our plant sale and 
bought a considerable quantity of plants. 

The Sawmill Creek Wastewater Management System also requested advice about 
native plants to grow in the site between Fleron Rd. and Hunt Club Rd. FWG 
donated some flats of wildflowers after the 2008 plant sale. 

The City Stream Watch Coordinator for the Rideau Valley Conservation Authority, 
contacted us for help and advice on Dog-strangling Vine control, which the 
organization was targeting at several locations. 

Finally, perhaps the best known people turning to us for advice were Hank and Vera 
Jones, of Allbirch Pollinator Gardens (www.treenuts.ca/apg/). Their names became 
familiar across the city and beyond when they fought a notice from the City of 
Ottawa ordering them to cut down their newly created pollinator garden, which was 
considered “messy.” They were interviewed by radio and TV stations; articles and 
letters were printed in the local newspapers; and support even came from Dr. Peter 
Kevan, one of the best known pollination biologists in North America. Initially the 
Jones’ sought help for their plight from FWG who donated 140 plants for their 
pollinator garden. Several of us went to visit and helped identify their plants and 
some of the insects visiting the garden. Now they are in the midst of deciding how 
best to keep the momentum they gained, going. It might be by establishing a 
Canadian Pollinator Garden network, or by working with some existing group, such 
as the Canadian Wildlife Federation, which already has a well-established “Wild 
About Gardening” website with an abundance of information including information 
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about pollinators. 


Photo Galleries 

In September 2008, we opened an account with PBase, a photo-sharing website. 
Initially it was to find a convenient way of storing our insect photos and at the same 
time allowing people easy access to them. It worked very well, and we gradually 
expanded the galleries to include mammals, fungi, birds, and wildflowers found at 
FWG. Then we added galleries showing the garden through the seasons, and 
galleries devoted to the BYG. Our FWG blog has been on PBase since September 
because we find it works very well and allows visitors to see many photos at once. 

As of this writing (August 2009), we have 40 galleries and over 1800 images online. 
We’ve had nearly 100,000 visits to the site thus far. Check out our galleries at: 
www.pbase.com/Jwg and let us know what you think! 

Problems 

The spring of 2009 proved to be one of the worst for fires at FWG. I don't think 
we’ve seen anything like it. The first one occurred while there was still snow on the 
ground, on March 22. At one point, AAFC Security told us they caught upwards of 
50 people around a big bonfire on the edge of the Ash Woods. Although the police 
were called, the “kids” got off with a slap on the wrist. We think it must have been 
the same group who kept returning, because they targeted the same location week 
after week. The fires got bigger and bigger, and sometimes they brought over chairs, 
bureaus, and other assorted items to burn. They also tried hacking down some of our 
trees, and broke branches off of most of the large conifers surrounding the site. 
Needless to say they left quantities of garbage. As if that was not bad enough, we 
found fires at about five other sites, though none as large as the above. Eventually, 
fed up with this, we asked AAFC if they would drop off some cow and sheep 
manure, which they did. Several of us then spent the afternoon raking it all over the 
worst hit sites. The smell of manure was eye-wateringly strong. Whether it was that 
which deterred the partygoers, or whether it was because school (Carleton 
University) ended at about that time, we don’t know, but the fires stopped. 

One night a car was driven through,the BYG on the north side of the building and 
across one of the beds. Fortunately, the ground was still slightly frozen in part and 
the damage was not as severe as it would have been later in the season. Also in 
spring, someone tried to burn our new bulletin board on the pergola. And in August, 
several plants in the BYG were dug up and cut down. Never a dull moment! 

Habitats 

Butterfly Meadow. Creating a butterfly meadow is not an overnight task. Diane 
Lepage and her volunteers have been working steadily for several years, meeting 
every Wednesday evening from late spring to fall. The existing meadow is being 
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expanded by adding several adjacent sites. These were initially filled with Dog- 
strangling Vine (DSV) but are now full of lush wildflowers attracting an abundance 
of insects. Another section was rototilled in late spring 2009 and volunteers sifted 
through the soil, removing the DSV and planting with butterfly-attracting plants. I 
know that Diane would welcome more help, so if you would like to participate in 
creating great habitat for butterflies, other insects, and birds, please contact FWG 
(details below) and volunteer. 

Ravine 

As noted above, we received much needed help from the Price Waterhouse Cooper 
team in planting cedars in the Ravine. Tony Denton and his small crew of volunteers 
have been working really hard in this area, not always an easy site to work in given 
the slope and mud. There are still buckthorn roots sending up new growth, and 
seedlings to be removed, as well as more shrubs and trees to be planted. The Purple 
Flowering Raspberry is really galloping across the south slope, covering the bare 
patches, but also overtaking newly planted tree seedlings. Sumac is likewise finding 
the newly created bare patches to its liking, so both these species will need to be 
controlled judiciously until the trees we’ve planted have a chance to establish. More 
volunteers are always welcome for this effort which will be ongoing for quite some 
time yet. 

Amphibian Pond 

For years we’ve talked about the pond and what to do about it. There are times 
when it seems very unhealthy but at other times it appears to be not so bad. I 
suppose it depends on our perspective at any given moment. We have long wanted 
consistent oxygen and pFl monitoring. In 2009, Nicole Gourret and David Flobden 
undertook this. The work is ongoing and a report should be available for the 2010 
FWG update. We have also considered digging out the sludge at the bottom of the 
pond, but this is a tremendous undertaking involving heavy equipment, money, and 
worst of all, disruption to the pond’s inhabitants. In the meantime, large swathes of 
cattails are being removed in certain areas, as is the Water Willow along the south 
shore, and Frogbit in the pond. Interestingly, Flowering Rush is nowhere near as bad 
this year as it has been in the past. Quite often I’ve noticed the Muskrats both eating 
the roots and chewing off the stems. Is this perhaps a new biocontrol method for 
Flowering Rush! 

Plants and Animals 
Birds 

No sooner had the updated FWG bird list been published (Hanrahan 2009), than 
additions were made. Several species were added and we confirmed breeding for 
House Wren, Common Grackle and Long-eared Owl. 
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Kestrels 

are 

almost 
absent 
from the 
FWG 
now, 
after 
years of 
being so 
consist¬ 
ently 
present. 
For the 
last few 



years 
I’ve 
wanted 

t0 Three young Long-eared Owls. Photo by Diane Lepage. 

replace 

the old nest box on the bam that has been up for about 1 5 years. Finally we got a 
new one and it is now up and waiting. Thanks to Chris Traynor for the new nest 
box and to AAFC for doing the work of installing it. 


Other Fauna 

It was not a stellar year for butterflies in our region and FWG was no exception. In 
particular, Monarchs were noticeable by their almost complete absence in the area. 

A few were seen sporadically and one notable day in August I saw three around the 
garden. Eastern Tailed Blues were once again scarce at FWG. 1 saw only three 
there in 2009, at least by the time of writing. 

Dragonflies and damselflies were likewise scarcer than last year. Diane and Sandy, 
working in the pond were tasked with keeping an eye out for odonate exuviae and 
found none, unlike in previous years. The most interesting dragonfly was a Prince 
Baskettail that came to the white sheet one night while we were looking for moths, 
and remained until we packed up and left sometime around midnight. The usually 
common dragonflies at FWG, Twelve-spotted Skimmer, Dot-tailed Whiteface and 
Common Whitetail, were seen only a few times. Flowever, the big Mosaic Darners 
and the Common Green Darner, were quite common, and one pair of Lance-tipped 
Darners was seen mating. We even added a new species to our list. Lake Darner. 

Our moth list increased substantially in 2009. This was largely due to Diane Lepage 
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who spent a few nights mothing at the FWG and identifying many new species. 

Turning to mammals, the pair of Muskrats found in the pond last spring must have 
remained, although they were fairly adept at keeping out of sight, because in mid¬ 
summer I found two small youngsters with an adult in the pond. For about a week 
they were visible in the middle of the day, busily chewing off cattails and the 
emerging Flowering Rush. One day I found two Raccoons in the Ravine, trying to 
get comfy in the fork of a large tree, and there might have even been a third. 

During the winter, I was bemused to find deer tracks in the snow on the north end of 
the Ash Woods. Later, I spoke to someone who said they had seen a deer south of 
the garden several times along the canal. 

Diane and I built a turtle raft, modeled on the ones in the Larose Forest wetlands, 
and installed it in the west end of the pond in April. Then we waited to see if it 
would be used. Initially only Green Herons and ducks found it acceptable, but 
eventually the resident large Painted Turtle began climbing aboard. Then a 
Snapping Turtle decided it was just fine. A smaller Painted Turtle that turned up in 
early summer also began using it. One day I found a Red-eared Slider basking on 
one end, with the Big Painted on the other. The slider is indigenous to the southern 
US but is popular in the pet trade, unfortunately. When they get too big or too much 
trouble to take care of, people end up releasing them in wetlands, lakes, rivers, etc. 
thinking they’ll survive in a natural setting. Maybe they will, maybe they won’t, but 
they are not a native species and shouldn’t be released here. This poor creature at 
FWG likely won’t survive the winter, but you never know. 

Volunteer Opportunities 

If you would like to volunteer at the FWG, why not drop by any Friday morning 
spring through fall, 9:00 a.m. to 1 2 noon, and see what it is all about. You can talk 
to the volunteers, explore the garden and get a feel for what we do. You can also 
discuss other volunteer opportunities at the garden while you are there. There is 
invasive species control, tree planting, or any number of other activities. Regular 
volunteer groups meet on Friday morning (BYG) and Wednesday evening (Butterfly 
Meadow), spring through fall. 

The FWG is run by a committee and we'd be very happy to see new members. 

You are welcome to drop by one of our regular meetings (always the 4 th Wednesday 
of each month, at 7:30 p.m. at FWG) and see what the committee does. 

Acknowledgments: 

As always, thanks to all the volunteers who make FWG happen! 
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Photos: 

Christine Hanrahan, 
except where noted. 
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FWG Details and Contact Information 

The FWG is located off Prince of Wales Drive on 
the Central Experimental Farm. For more 
information please visit the website at: 
www.ofnc.ca/fletcher.php. Brochures about the 
garden are available from the Centre on Friday 
mornings from spring through fall, Sunday 
afternoons in the summer, or during the week, June 
through August, when we have a summer employee. 

• FWG phone number: 613-234-6767. 

• Sandy Garland: website, information about the 
FWG and Newsletter: fletcher@ofnc.ca. 

•Christine Hanrahan: bird and wildlife observations: 
vanessa@magma.ca. 

AAFC Security: 613-759-1985. 


Elusive Clubtail Stylurus notatus 
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Aster Seeds - Not always true to 

species 


Henry F. Steger 

The Fletcher Wildlife Garden (FWG) holds a native plant sale on the first weekend 
in June, and it was intended to offer Heath Aster ( Symphyotrichum ericoides) at the 
2009 sale. This species was designated as “rare” by Brunton in 2005[1], but is 
becoming more common. It is migrating northwards along the Highway 416 
corridor and plants can now be found in the fields immediately south of the Bruce 
Pit. 


Figure I. Seed Plant, late September 2007. 


I gave most of the 
seed to Sandra, but 
kept a few which I 

germinated in February 2009. By late April, when several stem leaves had 
developed, it was clear that I had two varieties. One appeared to be a ‘type’ Heath 



In September 2008, I volunteered to collect seeds for Sandra Garland of the FWG 
start seedlings for the 2009 sale. Heath Aster is a late blooming species that peaks 
late September and 
continues into late 
October. I gathered 
seeds on November 
1 7, 2008 from a 
plant known to me 
for four years 
growing near the 
Bruce Pit (Figure 
1). It stood 17 
inches high, and 
there were still a 
few flowers open at 
that time. 


to 

in 


[1] Brunton, D.F., 2005. “Natural Spaces in Urban Places,” Appendix A “Vascular 
Plants of the City of Ottawa with Identification of Significant Species” 
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Aster and the other had longer and wider leaves that clasped the stem. I planted two 
of each variety in my garden in May. 

Just prior to the 2009 plant sale, Sandra told me her concerns about the Heath Aster 
seedlings she germinated. She also had two varieties. The decision was made not to 
include them in the plant sale and they were placed in the nursery. None of these 
plants bloomed in 2009. 

By mid September, the two ‘type’ Heath Aster seedlings in my garden were one foot 
high and several flowers were beginning to open. They had the characteristics of 
Heath Aster, i.e. numerous crowded white flowers (mostly buds at this time) on 
spreading branches, the flowers being less than 0.5 inch, with “ericaceous-like” 
smooth leaves and a smooth or mildly pubescent stem. Unfortunately, most of the 
flowering or in-bud branches were devoured on September 19,1 suspect, by one of 
the rabbits that frequent my backyard and vegetable garden. Figure 2 (taken October 
5) shows what is left of the less devoured plant. 

The two plants of the 
second variety were 3.5 
and 4 feet high. Not 
much should be made of 
the height because the 
plants were in rich garden 
soil. One plant had 
flowers that were 0.75 
inches in diameter, with 
petals that opened white 
with a mauve blush on 
the underside tip. As the 
flowers aged, the petals 
turned increasingly 
darker mauve, always 
grading from lighter at 
the center to darker at the 
tip. The other had flowers that were 0.68 inches, with uniformly mauve petals. 

Figure 3 shows the plant with the white petals. Note the wide-spreading branches 
and the flower arrangement typical of Heath Aster. Both plants had leaves that 
strongly clasped the stem. The leaves were downy on both surfaces and rough on the 
underside. The stem sported short hair. Based on the lanceolate New England Aster 
shape of the clasping leaves and, in particular, the abundance of New England Aster 
in the Bruce Pit fields, I believe the plants are a hybrid between Heath Aster and 
New England Aster. If correct, then they are Amethyst Aster ( Symphyotrichum x 
amethystinum). Without an exhaustive literature search of the asters in the Ottawa 



Figure 2: ‘Type ’ Heath Aster Plant. 
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region to prove 
otherwise, and 
considering the 
historical scarcity of 
Heath Aster, it may 
well be that the two 
hybrid asters are the 
first occurrence of 
Amethyst Aster in the 
Ottawa region. Both 
plants, particularly the 
white hybrid, are paler 
in colour than is 
usually observed for 
Amethyst Aster. The 
two hybrid plants are Figure 3. Hybrid Aster (Amethyst Aster?). 

very attractive and should become more floriferous as they become larger. They 
would make a great addition to any wildflower garden. 


On September 21 and 
again on October 7, 2009, 
I searched the fields at 
the Bruce Pit immediately 
adjacent to the Heath 
Aster seed parent but did 
not find any hybrid asters. 
On the latter date, 
however, I found a sole 
specimen ofNew 
England Aster with 
flowers of a coloration 
uncommon for this 
species and one that I had 
not previously seen 
(Figure 4). The flowers, 
although larger at 1.38 
inches in diameter, resembled those of the white hybrid aster. The petals opened 
white with a mauve blush on both the upper and the lower outer half. The older 
flowers were mauve, grading from lighter at the center to darker at the tip. This 
specimen, at 140 feet away, was the nearest to the Heath Aster seed parent plant. 
Could this plant be the other parent of the hybrid asters? If so, it would explain the 
relatively pale flower colour of the hybrid aster plants. 



Figure 4. Possible New England Aster Parent. 
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The FWG will again try to grow Heath Aster seedlings for the 2010 plant sale. 
Hopefully, we will succeed in germinating ‘type’ Heath Aster seedlings. One has to 
wonder what the odds are for collecting hybrid seeds. This raises the question of 
whether FWG should sell the “unbloomed” hybrid aster plants stored in the FWG 
nursery at the 2010 plant sale, or bloom them to see if other surprises await. 


Early Winter Saga 

Robert Nero 

Feeling the cold more than usual 
perhaps my age, or my health? 

So groaning and moaning from 
one dark day to another 
until my wife rolled her eyes, 
knitting even faster, and urged me 
to go and get my blood checked. 

The next day, today, I rose early 
drove downtown shivering 
through close encounters in traffic 
feeling slightly better 
when the clouds lifted, the city 
gritty but shining bright. 

I came away at noon feeling 
mean-spirited, driving mechanically 
clouded over mentally, then 
turned north on Moray for the office 
when suddenly there appeared 
a sight I’d not seen for a year: 
a fragile blossoming of hoarfrost 
over all the trees and shrubs 
a splendor I’d forgotten. 

By the time I’d left the office 
the sun had erased it all 
but even though it clouded over 
I carried home the happy image 
of bare twigs wrapped in white. 
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Book Review: Quetico: 
Near to Nature’s Heart 


Luke Periard 

This is a nonfiction bio/geological reference book written by Jon Nelson (except for 
Chapter 3) and is about the history of, and his personal experience with, the nature 
and wildlife of Quetico National Park. It also serves as a reference to the plants and 
animals that can be found in the park. Jon chose Quetico as the subject of his book 
because of its considerable amount of human, animal and geological history . 

Quetico Park is 476,000 hectares and is located in Northwestern Ontario, along the 
border of Minnesota State, next to the Boundary Water Canoe Area Wilderness. Jon 
worked as a park ranger, archaeologist, researcher, teacher and naturalist in the park, 
making him one of the best authorities on this region. He has even cross-country 
skied, snowshoed, canoed and hiked extensively in the park. 

This is Jon Nelson’s first book, but he has written many articles for Boundary 
Waters Journal and ON Nature magazine. Some of his articles are: Canoeing in 
Quetico: 1930s style (Spring, 2002); Prairie Portage: Wilderness Crossroads History 
of This Popular Ranger Station, and The Quetico Foundation. Versions of his 
articles are also published on his web site: jon-nelson.com, and are included in this 
book. For instance, a piece in Chapter 7 under subheading McNiece Lake: Center of 
Quetico Park Old Growth, is identical to the entry “Paddling to the McNiece Lakes” 
on his web site. 

The book is divided into three parts and 19 chapters, with an index at the end, as 
well as a notes and bibliography section. The book chronicles the creation and the 
evolution of the park, and the fight to preserve first the timber (the most valuable), 
then the game animals within the park. It went from a forest plagued with logging 
and poaching, to a ban on logging, mining and hunting in 1973, to an official 
wilderness park in 1978. Since then, it has had success with its use in short and 
long-term research projects. 

Part 1 describes the ancient history of Quetico when it was covered by ice 20,000 
years ago. He describes the glacier that covered the area and the effects it had on the 
landscape. Chapter 1 has maps of the glacial retreat and an explanation of how this 
formed some of the lakes, and explains, for those of us that don’t know, what eskers 
and moraines are. The chapter continues on to describe the megafauna and extinct 
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animals, that subsisted or not, in the region after the glacier recession. 

The second chapter is about the human natives that first explored the Quetico- 
Superior region and describes their eventual fate. Chapter 3, co-written with Andrew 
Hinshelwood, an archaeological review officer with the Ontario Ministry of Culture, 
describes the archaeological items collected from Quetico Park. These are preserved 
in Quetico Park’s information pavilion at French Lake. Jon mentions the importance 
of archaeologists who now interview native people with ancestors from the region to 
get their stories, advice and direction. He gives examples of natives working with 
archaeologists on their research, resulting in a larger and more accurate knowledge 
of the history of the region. In the past, when archaeologists were not working with 
people with ancestors from the region, many of the discovered artifacts were not 
“respected.” Objects such as spear points, were made by a hunter, who intended to 
use it as more than just a tool, it was a part of their life. The hunter wished to 
succeed in bringing back meat with that spear, creating a spiritual bond between the 
warrior and the spirits that blessed the spear. Jon’s book explains how the removal 
of these artifacts breaks the bond between our world and the spirit realm. 

Part 2 begins with Chapter 4 and describes places that had an impact on the author. 
These places are: "The Pines” (an ancient campsite on Pickerel lake), the W awiag 
River, Knife Lake, McNiece Lake, and Prairie Portage. Some of these chapters may 
have been based on articles he wrote previously. For instance, the chapter entitled 
Prairie Portage, may have been based on the article “Prairie Portage: wilderness 
crossroads history of this popular ranger station.” Here he writes about basic 
geology, such as rock types and tree species in the region. It tends to be heavy on 
the geology and, therefore, if you are more of a biology lover, this part may not 
interest you. 

Section 3 describes the ecology of Quetico Park. Topics covered are: symbiosis, 
lichens, moose, carnivorous plants, forest fires and ravens. There is a very 
interesting chapter on “the pukak.” The pukak is a series of complex tunnels under 
the snow, between the snow and the surface of the earth. This layer is caused by the 
geothermal heat emanated by the planet. Small mammals and insects have made 
their home in this layer. Another interesting chapter is on the subject of forest fires, 
even tracing some that occurred back in the 1600s. He describes the evolution of 
our “feeling” about forest fires and how the attitudes on forest fires changed from the 
“Smokey the Bear” days where forest fires were seen as devastating occurrences to 
nature, to the present understanding of them being “as essential to wilderness forests 
as sunlight and adequate moisture.” 

The author’s goal was to reflect a “a deep history of Quetico Park.” His focus was 
the symbiotic relationship between humans and the land. After reading this book, he 
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PLACE: St. Basil’s Church 

Enter from Maitland Avenue (east side), 
just north of the Queensway (a 7 minute w alk). 

BUS ACCESS: Take bus number 85 (which passes along Carling 
Avenue) and get off at Maitland Avenue. Walk south on 
Maitland (towards the Queensway) for 0.5km. 

St. Basil's is on your left (east side). 

Or take bus number 156, which passes along Maitland 

and stops near St. Basil’s. I 

RESERVATIONS: To order tickets, fill in the Order Form and send it 

along with a cheque before 10 April 2009 to: , 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
Box 35069 Westgate P.O. 

Ottawa, ON, K1Z 1A2 

A limited number of tickets will be available (at the door) on 17 April 2010 
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Join us for some fun at our annual festive evening and mingle with fellow naturalists. 

Celebrate with the honoured winners of our Annual Awards. 

Bid on items at our Silent and Live Auction 
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call Fenja at 613-723-2054 for details or pickup.) 
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Prizes will be awarded to the "Peoples Choice." 

Mounted pictures are preferred. Un-mounted photographs (4"x 6" minimum ) 
are acceptable providing we can mount these temporarily onto Bristol board. 
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has definitely achieved his goal through his chapters filled with archeological and 
natural reports about the park. 

The book’s title: “Near to Nature’s Heart,’’ suggests that Quetico Park is dear to the 
author, and that is exactly what it is. “Time spent exploring Quetico is delightful. 
Writing about Quetico, on the other hand, is difficult . . .” writes Jon Nelson. 
Therefore Jon is a perfect author to write a book about Quetico Park. There are 
many colour pictures and black-and-white photos and maps in the book. Some of 
these photographs are vivid close-ups of flowers and small animals. There are also 
photographs of rivers, forests, moose, wolves and beavers. When I was reading this 
book and pausing to admire the photographs, it reminded me of Michael Runtz’s 
book: Wild Things. At the end of Chapter 10, he recommends on your next camping 
trip to bring a magnifying glass and take a closer look at the log you are sitting on, 
the rocks on the edge of water and the tent space. After reading that I took note of 
that and intend to do that on my next trip. 

In summary, this is a biological, textbook-style, reference book, not a biography 
about the time spent in Quetico Park. It basically covers the biology, geology, and 
some archaeology, of Quetico. If you are planning on doing research, camping, 
hiking, exploring, or looking for ancient artifacts in Quetico Park, then this is the 
book for you. I think adding more personal stories to the book would have been a 
good mix with the references. The book itself has a nice glossy cover and the 
interior pages are of good quality. It’s written in a two columns per page style, with 
subheadings in red capital letters. Some of the pages have a light green or gray 
background, not always the typical white background. If you’re considering buying 
or reading this book, start with the articles on his web site to get an idea of whether 
or not you like his style. 

Quetico: Near to Nature's Heart has 288 pages in a 9 x 9 inch format. It sells for 
$35.00 Cdn and is published by Natural Heritage Books. 

Two Housekeeping Items: 

Since there was little interest among the members to develop long-range OFNC trips 
with Quest, the Club will not continue to pursue this option. 

Roy John kindly reminded me that the Books article in a previous issue was 
contributed by Dave Moore. 
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Annotated List of the Odonata of the 
Britannia Conservation Area and 
Environs (Ottawa, Ontario) 

Bob Bracken and Christina Lewis 

In 2004, we presented an annotated list of the Odonata (Damselflies and 
Dragonflies) of the Britannia Conservation Area (BCA) and immediate environs in 
Ontario Odonata Vol. 5, a publication of the Toronto Entomologists' Association. 

We reported 50 species from the BCA, a small parkland approximately 1 km 2 within 
an urban residential landscape, situated adjacent to the Ottawa River at the eastern 
end of Lac Deschenes. 

Since then we expanded the study area to include Britannia Bay, and the shorelines 
of Lac Deschenes west approximately 2.5 km to Andrew Haydon Park. It was 
thought that this expanded area would provide a more useful basis for monitoring 
populations, and we have now (as of October 2009) recorded 58 species from this 
area. This represents a remarkable diversity for such a small geographic area 
especially considering the proximity to urban development. Of the 121 species 
known (as of October 2009) within a 50 km radius of the Peace T ower on 
Parliament Hill, an impressive 48 % have been found in the BCA and 
environs—only 9 km from the Peace Tower itself! 

The Study Area 

The BCA is situated adjacent to the Ottawa River at Deschenes Rapids, at the 
eastern end of Lac Deschenes. The grounds are dominated by a mature stand of 
Eastern White Pine in the southwest, an extensive Silver Maple swamp in the 
southeast, and a pond known as Mud Lake (MLP). MLP is a shallow water body, 
over Ordovician limestone, with an average depth of 5 dm during the height of 
summer, and a deeper portion of approximately 2 m in the northwest toward Cassels 
Rd. Here, there is a small area of recharge (ground water) from Deschenes Rapids 
providing considerably cooler temperature in summer. The water circulation of this 
pond is minimal and there is a rich organic substrate. Pinecrest Creek and a small 
storm water management (SWM) pond form the eastern boundary of the BCA for 
this study. Approximately 300 m from the western boundary of the BCA there is an 
extensive length of stone break-walls along Britannia Bay. Andrew Haydon Park 
(AHP) is situated approximately 2.5 km farther west and includes two small artificial 
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ponds near Graham Creek. 



Habitat Descriptions 

Pond (MLP) : There is an abundant submergent plant community of common 
Potamogeton spp. tolerant of degraded water quality within the water body, and 
broad-leaved emergents such as Pontederia cordata (Pickerel-weed) and 
Sparganium eurycarpum (Broad-fruited Bur-reed). Also present is the locally scarce 
Rumex mexicanus (Willow-leaved Dock). Nymphaea odorata (Fragrant Water-lily) 
is the common floating plant and all five Lemnaceae (Duckweeds) of the region are 
abundant free-floating plants. Filamentous algae can be dominant later in the 
summer. In the southeast corner of the pond there is an extensive mature Silver 
Maple swamp with frequently occurring narrow and broad-leaved emergents. 

Rapids : Lying along the northern shore of the BCA is a narrow branching of the 
Deschenes Rapids with a rich community of Mollusca and Arthropoda in the water 
over bedrock cobble/boulder. It is interesting to note that the only vascular plant in- 
stream here is the nationally rare Podostemum ceratophyllum (Riverweed) which is 
abundant in the strong current. 

River : Along the eastern shore of the BCA there is an extensive and virtually pristine 
littoral zone with a diverse community of vascular plants adapted to vernal flooding 
and summer recession (water levels). There is also an extensive Silver Maple 
Swamp along the shoreline to the south toward Pinecrest Creek. Approximately 
300 m west of the BCA. the river widens into Britannia Bay, a part of the larger Lac 
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Deschenes. The artificial stone break-walls along the eastern shoreline gradually 
become a man-made beach, and then a natural beach area farther along, south and 
west towards Andrew Haydon Park. 

Creek and SWM Pond : Pinecrest Creek, at the eastern periphery of the BCA, has no 
in-stream vegetation and is a cold water stream that is channeled from its source. 
There is one small SWM pond about 30 m 2 in extent just south of the BCA adjacent 
to the creek, of poor water quality, containing a limited periphery of Typha 
angustifolia (Narrow-leaved Cattail). 

Britannia Bay / Andrew Havdon Park (AHP1 : AHP is an artificial (man-made) park 
with two ponds near Graham Creek. The principal aquatic plant in the ponds is 
Chara (Stonewort). There is a narrow zone of littoral vegetation along the 
boulder/rock rubble shoreline of the Ottawa River (Britannia Bay, eastern Lac 
Deschenes). 

Water Quality 

We conducted no sampling and no water analyses. W ater quality for MLP has, over 
the years, been generally regarded as poor due to fecal coliforms (dog faeces, etc.) 
and concentrations of sodium (the result of spring run of f from winter-salted 
roadways). Additionally, there is virtually no circulation of water in the pond. The 
Ottawa River was also not sampled by us, but the water quality is considered good in 
the Dechenes Rapids due to high volume and fast current. The fish, mollusc and 
arthropod diversity present in the rapids are indicative of good water quality. In 
early spring the high levels of the river (the result of meltwater from the headwaters 
of the Ottawa River north in Quebec) can result in the casual occurrence of an 
inlet/outlet to the river on the east side of MLP, permitting fish migration. 

Methods 

During the 14 years that we have been recording odonates in the BCA and environs, 
no systematic surveys were conducted, and most of our observations have been of a 
casual nature in conjunction with bird-watching. However, we typically carry insect 
nets and hand lenses during any visit in season. In summer we go there specifically 
for odonates, hoping to add new species to the “Britannia list.” To our knowledge, 
we are unaware of any extensive survey or study of the odonate fauna conducted in 
this area in the past. All of our observations are of adult insects; no attempt was 
made to sample larvae. 

The status codes within the study area, and within Ottawa County, are adapted from 
our Checklist of Ottawa-Gatineau (Bracken and Lewis 1 998, 2008) and our article in 
the Ontario Odonata Summary V ol. 5 (Bracken and Lewis 2004). Locations where 
species have usually been encountered are included within the species accounts. 
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Dates and more detailed information are given for rarer species. 

Standardized scientific and English common names follow “The Odonata of North 
America” produced by the Dragonfly Society of the Americas (DSA), updated in 
April 2009 (Paulson and Dunkle 2009). The family order follows the standard as it 
is currently accepted. Species scientific names are, for convenience, listed 
alphabetically. 

Status 

Within the BCA and Environs 

Common = easily found every season in appropriate habitat; breeding; can be 
abundant during peak of flight season. 

Uncommon = seen here most years, usually in low numbers. 

Scarce = only a few observations from 1996-2009; some may potentially breed here; 

some are likely migrants or strays from the Ottawa River. 

Rare = single records only; insufficient breeding habitat; likely strays from other 
habitats not near the study area. 

Immigrant = a species that moves into our region from the south. 

Migrant = origin unknown; applies to some species seen in late summer and early 
fall. 

Within Ottawa County 

Common = easily found; widespread or abundant within appropriate habitat. 
Uncommon = readily found in suitable habitat; some species require some effort to 
find. 

Scarce = not easily found; special effort required. 

Rare = specific locations only; not likely to be encountered. 

Immigrant = a species that moves into our area from the south. 

Abbreviations 

AHP = Andrew Haydon Park 

BCA = Britannia Conservation Area 

ELD = Eastern Lac Deschenes 

FPG = Filtration Plant Grounds 

MLP = Mud Lake Pond 

OC = Ottawa County 

ROM = Royal Ontario Museum 

SWM = Storm Water Management Pond 
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Species Accounts 


ZYGOPTERA (DAMSELFLIES) 

CALOPTERIGIDAE (BROAD-WINGED DAMSELS) 

Calopteryx aequabilis (River Jewelwing) - AHP - rare; OC - uncommon 
This species seems an unlikely resident here as the habitat is less than optimal. W e 
observed one male along Graham creek in AHP on 21 June 1999; it is possible that 
this individual had flown here from a nearby breeding habitat. 

Calopteryx maculata (Ebony Jewelwing) - BCA - rare; OC - common 
One male was observed on 01 August 2003 at the eastern end of MLP and represents 
a rare stray to the BCA, as no suitable habitat exists here. At ROM there is an 
undated specimen collected by E.M. Walker at Britannia Bay. 

LESTIDAE (SPREADWINGS) 

Lestes disjunctus (Northern Spreadwing) - BCA - common; OC - common 
Recorded every year since 1996. Can be encountered anywhere, most frequently 
along the north side of MLP. 

Lestes dryas (Emerald Spreadwing) - BCA - rare; OC - uncommon 

One male caught and released on 01 August 2003 at the south end of MLP. This 

species may breed here; if so, it is certainly of rare occurrence. 

Lestes rectangularis (Slender Spreadwing) - BCA - common; OC - common 
Recorded every year. Can be encountered anywhere, particularly along the north 
side of MLP. 

Lestes unguiculatus (Lyre-tipped Spreadw ing) - BCA - rare; OC - uncommon 
One male caught and released on 01 August 2003. This represents a stray, as no 
suitable breeding habitat exists here. The species is usually found in sand pits and 
sewage lagoons. 

COENAGRIONIDAE (POND DAMSELS) 

Argia moesta (Powdered Dancer) - BCA - common; OC - common 
Recorded every year. Somew hat localized to the fast water and pools of the 
Deschenes Rapids at the northern edge of the BCA and the Ottawa River shoreline 
east of the FPG as well as Britannia Bay. Also often seen along Cassels Rd. 
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Coenagrion resolution (Taiga Bluet) — BCA — uncommon; OC - common 
Present in small numbers early in the season. 

Enallagma boreale (Boreal Bluet) - BCA - scarce; OC - uncommon, local 
Fewer than five records, all in early spring (07 May - 07 June). Localized to the 
northwest corner of MLP (recharge area), but has probably been overlooked. 

Enallagma carunculatum (Tule Bluet) - BCA — uncommon; OC - common 
An extremely early date was 28 May (2001); we have most often seen it in the study 
area in early August. Most frequently encountered along the shores of the Ottawa 
River. 

Enallagma civile (Familiar Bluet) — BCA - rare; OC - common 
One male of unknown origin was collected by Tim Allison on 30 August 2003. The 
specimen was provided to the authors. This species has undergone a considerable 
range expansion throughout North America and readily colonizes new and man¬ 
made habitats (Lam 2004). In OC it seems to prefer sand pits and sewage lagoons. 

Enallagma ebrium (Marsh Bluet) - BCA - locally common; OC - common 
Recorded every year. Typically localized to the Ottawa River shore but has occurred 
elsewhere in the BCA. Usually greatly outnumbered by Enallagma hageni. 

Enallagma exsulans (Stream Bluet) - BCA locally common; OC - common 
Recorded every year. Associated with the shoreline along the Deschenes Rapids. 

Can be found without difficulty along the river shore. 

Enallagma geminatum (Skimming Bluet) — BCA — migrant; OC — common 
This species was first encountered on 21 July 2004, and was found again on three 
visits: 05 and 15 August 2004 and 23 July 2005. All observations were made at the 
SWM pond just south of the BCA. When first encountered it was abundant, with 
approximately 180 individuals, many of which were in tandem. This is interesting 
since we have checked this site at the same time of year, every year since 1996 and 
had never previously observed this species here. Also of interest is the apparently 
ephemeral nature of this colonization; in 2005 there were very few, and in ensuing 
years, none. This bluet reaches its northern limit in OC and extreme southern 
Quebec (range map, Lam 2004) and is considered uncommon and local in the 
Ottawa region. 

Enallagma hageni (Hagen’s Bluet) - BCA - common; OC — common 
Recorded every year. Can be abundant during the peak of its flight season, with 
1000s of individuals present anywhere in the BCA. 
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Enallagma signatum (Orange Bluet) - BCA - scarce; OC - uncommon 
Recorded in 4 years (1996, 1997, 2000, 2002). Only a few individuals have been 
found, usually males, at various sites within the BCA. 

Enallagma vernale (Vernal Bluet) - BCA - rare; OC - uncommon 
One male caught and released on 09 May 1998. Likely a stray to the BCA, as most 
records in the region are from areas of Precambrian outcroppings where small beaver 
ponds occur. 

Ischnuraposita (Fragile Forktail) - BCA - rare; OC - uncommon 

One male was captured by Dr. Paul M. Catling on 04 September 2002 at MLP. 

Another individual was found by Gillian Mastromatteo on 04 September 2009. 

These likely represent autumn strays, but the species may have bred in the BCA. 

Ischnura verticalis (Eastern Forktail) - BCA - common; OC - common 
Recorded every year. Can be abundant and may be seen anywhere in the BCA. 

Nehalennia irene (Sedge Sprite) - BCA - common; OC - common 
Recorded in most years. At times common along MLP margins. 

ANISOPTERA (DRAGONFLIES) 

AESHNIDAE (DARNERS) 

Aeshna canadensis (Canada Darner) - BCA - uncommon; OC - common 
Recorded in most years. Observed in small numbers and is likely present every year, 
especially in late summer and fall. 

Aeshna constricta (Lance-tipped Darner) - BCA - common; OC - common 
Usually encountered in mid to late summer along the ridge north ofCassels Rd., the 
FPG, and the field areas east of Britannia Rd. 

Aeshna eremita (Lake Darner) - BCA - rare; OC - uncommon 

One male caught and released on 05 September 1999 at the SWM pond near 

Pinecrest Creek. Likely a stray or migrant from the Ottawa River. 

Aeshna tuberculifera (Black-tipped Darner) - BCA - scarce; OC - uncommon 
Recorded in some years, in late summer and early fall. These records represent 
either local breeding in small numbers or migrants from across the river in Gatineau 
Park where they can be abundant. 
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Aeshna umbrosa (Shadow Darner) - BCA - uncommon; OC - uncommon 
Recorded in some years, in late summer and early fall. This species has been 
encountered along the forested margin of the FPG, the ridge north of Cassels Rd., 
along Pinecrest Creek, as well as the western edge of MLP. Probably breeds here; a 
female was observed ovipositing along the banks of Pinecrest Creek on 07 
September 1996. 

Anax junius (Common Green Darner) - BCA - common immigrant and resident; 
OC - common immigrant and resident 

Recorded every year. Common in small numbers and easily encountered on MLP 
and its margins, as well as the field areas west of MLP. Records from May and early 
June represent immigrant adults from the south. The local breeding population 
emerges toward the end of June and throughout the summer when both populations 
can be encountered flying together, with the local emergents typically being tenerals, 
i.e. freshly-emerged adults (Catling 2004). 

Basiaeschna janata (Springtime Darner) - BCA - rare; OC - uncommon 
One female caught and released on 07 June 2002. Represents a stray, possibly from 
the Ottawa River, and was unexpected in the BCA as no suitable breeding habitat 
exists here. 

GOMPH1DAE (CLUBTAILS) 

Arigomphus cornutus (Horned Clubtail) - BCA - uncommon; OC uncommon 
Recorded every year since 2002 in small numbers, mostly single males; however on 
27 June 2009 four individuals were seen (one male caught and released) at the 
northeast comer of MLP. This species likely reproduces here. Formerly designated 
as provincially rare with a Subnational Conservation Status Rank, S2 - imperiled 
(Oldham et al 2000), it has more recently been proposed that its status be upgraded 
to S3 - vulnerable (Jones 2009). 

Arigom phus furcifer (Lily pad Clubtail) - BCA - rare; OC - scarce 

One male observed on MLP, 25 June 2005. This locally scarce and habitat-specific 

gomphid may breed here as the habitat is well represented. 

Dromogomphus spinosus (Black-shouldered Spinyleg) BCA rare; 

OC - uncommon 

One male observed on 29 June 2003 along the trail east of MLP. An expected 
species for the BCA; likely a stray from the Ottawa River. 

Gomphus exilis (Lancet Clubtail) - BCA - rare; OC - common 

Three males caught and released on 29 June 2003. An anticipated species for the 
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BCA, probably originating from the river shallows. Undoubtedly overlooked, as we 
did not spend much time exploring the littoral zone during its flight season. 

Gomphus fraternus (Midland Clubtail) - ELD - scarce; OC - scarce 
Several emerging adults and exuviae were found on the break-walls of Britannia Bay 
on 04 July 2004 and 04 July 2005. This species is well known to us, from much 
farther upstream along the Ottawa River. We know of no nearby records, the closest 
being Constance Bay, ON and Breckenridge, QC. This is typically a species of 
medium to large lakes and rivers with moderate to turbulent flow or at least 
substantial water movement (Catling and Brownell 2000). In Ottawa it is considered 
scarce and local. 

Gomphus spicatus (Dusky Clubtail) - BCA — rare; OC - common 

One male observed on 25 May 2009, on a trail in the field area at the western edge 

of the BCA. An expected species for the BCA. 

Hagenius brevistylus (Dragonhunter) - FPG - rare; OC - uncommon 
On 19 June 2006 we found two exuviae on the shoreline east of the FPG. The fact 
that these larval skins were “clinging” to the permanent vegetation above the high- 
water line (as opposed to being among the beach-drift) indicates that at least two 
individuals emerged here. 

Stylurus notatus (Elusive Clubtail) - ELD - scarce; OC - rare 
Although we considered this species as a “potential” for the study area, it is 
interesting that it is rare where it occurs, in scattered locations along the Ottawa 
River, with the adults virtually unknown after they emerge on the rocky shorelines. 
Within the Ottawa-Gatineau area, we have only seen this species at one site much 
farther (15.5 km.) upstream near Breckenridge, QC. As with G. fraternus, we had 
assumed it to be a species of large lakes and rivers (Catling and Brownell 2000) with 
cleaner water quality than exists in the study area. On 08 July 2004, 15 exuviae and 
one teneral male were collected from the break-walls along Britannia Bay; on 04 
July 2005 we observed three males and one female emerge and fly into the trees 
near the break-walls. The larvae probably burrow in the sandy sediments here. 

Status in our region is rare and local, and this is a provincially significant species, 
designated S2 - imperiled (Oldham et al 2000, Jones 2009). 

Stylurus scudderi (Zebra Clubtail) - ELD - no recent records; OC - rare and local 
There is an exuvia in an envelope at ROM collected by S.G . Oughton and labelled 
“Britannia Bay” (no date). In earlier times, “Britannia Bay” referred to the cottage 
community immediately west of the BCA. 
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MACROMIIDAE (CRUISERS) 


Didymops transversa (Stream Cruiser) - BCA - scarce; OC - uncommon 
Recorded on two dates: one observed on 24 May 1998 on the west side of MLP, and 
one male caught and released on 29 June 2003 along the trail east of MLR 
Apparently rare in the BCA, but likely breeding in the Ottawa River. An undated 
specimen at ROM was collected at “Britannia Bay.” 

CORDULIIDAE (EMERALDS) 

Cordulia shurtleffi (American Emerald) - BCA - uncommon; OC - common 
Recorded in some years. This early spring species probably reproduces here, but in 
small numbers. 

Dorocordulia libera (Racket-tailed Emerald) - BCA rare; OC - common 
One teneral female caught and released on 07 June 2002. Occasionally seen in 
subsequent years, they are most likely strays from elsewhere in the Ottawa area. 

Epitheca canis (Beaverpond Baskettail) — BCA — common; OC - common 
Recorded every year. An early spring species that most likely breeds here. 

Epitheca cynosura (Common Baskettail) - BCA - scarce; OC - common 
Recorded in some years, in small numbers. This species probably breeds here in 
small numbers. 

Epitheca princeps (Prince Baskettail) - BCA - uncommon; OC - common 
Seen in most years in small numbers at various locations in the BCA, including MLP 
and the FPG, as well as at AHP. Breeds in the river. 

Epitheca spinigera (Spiny Baskettail) - BCA - rare; OC - common 

One male caught and released on 07 June 2002. Surprisingly absent from the BCA, 

as at other nearby sites on the Ottawa River this species can be common to abundant. 

Somatochlora sp. (Emerald sp.) - BCA - rare; OC - scarce 
On 01 August 2003 a medium-sized Emerald was observed flying above the FPG 
north of MLP. Another flew over the fields west of MLP on 06 June 2009. Both 
were just out of reach of our nets for several minutes and were never caught. 

Species of this genus of Emeralds typically require capture to be identified. 
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LIBELLULIDAE (SKIMMERS) 


Celithemis elisa (Calico Pennant) - BCA - rare; OC - uncommon 

One male observed on 02 July 2005, in the vegetation along the river shoreline east 

of the FPG. 

Erythemis simplicicollis (Common Pondhawk) BCA - uncommon; 

OC - common 

Observed every year. This species breeds in MLP and is typically seen here in small 
numbers, as well as in the SWM. 

Leucorrhinia intacta (Dot-tailed Whiteface) - BCA - common; OC - common 
Recorded every year usually from mid-May to mid-August, with a late date of 05 
September 1996. Easily encountered on MLP and the FPG, typically in good 
numbers. 

Ladona julia (Chalk-fronted Corporal) - BCA — common; OC - common 
Seen in most years. Common in late spring - early summer . Frequently encountered 
along Cassels Rd. and the northern periphery of MLP. 

Libellula luctuosa (Widow Skimmer) - BCA - common; OC - common 
Observed every year throughout the summer, with a late date for the BCA on 01 
September 2003. Encountered in small numbers especially along the eastern margin 
of MLP where broad-leaved emergent vascular plants are common. 

Libellula pulchella (Twelve-spotted Skimmer) - BCA - common; OC - common 
Recorded every year from spring into September. Easily seen on MLP in small 
groups of 6-10 on most visits. 

Libellula quadrimaculata (Four-spotted Skimmer) - BCA - scarce; 

OC — common 

Recorded in some years in the BCA, this species can be quite common in nearby 
areas outside the city. In 1999 we thought that our few records might represent 
strays; however on 25 May 2009 we observed a good number of tenerals in sheltered 
areas of the field west of MLP, indicating that they most likely breed in the pond. 

Pantala flavescens (Wandering Glider) - BCA - immigrant; OC — immigrant 
One sight record on 27 August 1999 in the BCA. Others have been more frequently 
observed farther west along the shoreline of Britannia Bay. This species breeds 
locally in shallow ponds with a sand substrate and sparse emergent vegetation. 

Often seen in late summer and early autumn along the shallow sandy shores of the 
Ottawa River. 
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Plathemis lydia (Common Whitetail) - BCA - common; OC - common 
Recorded every year from early May to early September. Easily tound on MLP, in 
small groups on most visits. 

Sympetrum internum (Cherry-faced Meadow hawk) - BCA - scarce; 

OC - uncommon 

Recorded in some years. All records are from the grassy margins south of the FPG 
and east of MLP. Encountered in small numbers in mid-summer, and may represent 
migrants. 

Sympetrum obtrusum (White-faced Meadowhawk) - BCA - common; 

OC - common 

Recorded every year. Abundant during its flight season and can be encountered 
anywhere in the BCA, especially at the FPG and the fields west of the pond. 

Sympetrum semicinctum (Band-winged Meadow hawk) - BCA - scarce; 

OC - uncommon 

Recorded every year from early July to mid-October, with a very late date for the 
BCA of six individuals on 12 November 2000. The latest date for any odonate in 
OC is of one S. vicinum observed by Ken Allison near Almonte, ON, on 21 
November 2009. 

Sympetrum vicinum (Autumn Meadowhaw k) - BCA - common; OC — common 
Recorded every year from early July to mid-October, with an extremely late date (for 
any odonate in OC) of six individuals on 12 November 2000. This species may be 
seen in the 1000s in late summer, most abundant along the margins of MLP and 
adjacent fields, as well as the vegetated shorelines of Britannia Bay. 

Tramea lacerata (Black Saddlebags) - BCA - rare immigrant; OC - rare 
immigrant 

Two sightrecords - 25 August 2001 (the 1 st record for OC) and 09 September 2001. 
This recent addition to the odonate fauna of eastern Ontario came as a surprise, as 
the species was previously unrecorded north of Lake Ontario. In September 2001 
additional observations and collections were made in OC as well as a I s ' record for 
Prescott-Russell County (Bracken and Lewis, 2002). 


With 58 taxa of Odonata having been recorded in the BCA and environs on a 
casual/incidental basis (i.e. without an exhaustive effort), and with the potential for 
the addition of other species, the Britannia Conservation Area and environs may 
have one of the greatest diversities of Odonata in all of northeastern North America, 
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for such a small 
(and primarily 
urban!) 

geographical area. 
W e are truly 
fortunate that this 
biodiversity exists 
within a few 
kilometres of the 
seat of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


NOTE: The BCA 
is situated on both 
National Capital 
Commission 
(NCC) and City of 
Ottawa property. 
Although access is 
open to the public 
(except for the 
water filtration 
plant itself), a 
permit is required 
for any collections 
of fauna or flora 
within the BCA. 
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Rainy day discoveries on the Burnt 

Lands 


Brenda Kostiuk 

May 9, 2009 was forecast to be a rainy day, but the rain had not yet started at 9:30 
a.m. as a group of Mississippi Valley Field Naturalists (MVFN) assembled on the 
south side of March Road near Golden Line for a tour of the Burnt Lands Provincial 
Park. Northern Flarriers patrolled the open alvar area of the former DND yard (now 
part of the park) to the north. Blue Jays called overhead and were in such numbers 
as to suggest a migration through the area. A resident on Golden Line told us that 
Whip-poor-wills were present in the area every summer. As soon as the tour started, 
the rain began and it continued on and off until 2 p.m. making it a little more 
difficult to study birds, so the group concentrated on botany, insects and signs of 
mammals. 

Fruiting sedges are a little difficult to identify at first, and most biologists do not 
even bother with flowering sedges; however, the group recorded a number of species 
in full flower: Bristle-Leaf Sedge ( Carex eburnea), was a dominant of the drier 
woodlands, Richardson’s Sedge ( Carex richardsonii) occurred in the dry, open 
areas, and Woolly Sedge (Carex pellita, previously C. lanuginosa) in wet areas. An 
impressive patch of the locally restricted Early Saxifrage ( Saxifraga virginiensis) 
provided a white border around the edge of open limestone pavement off Golden 
Line. The occasional Dandelion was the restricted and introduced Taraxacum 
palustre (previously T. turfosum), originally reported for the first time in North 
America by local alvar expert Dan Brunton in 1989. 

In the burned area, we discovered two fossils of a straight shelled or orthoconic 
nautiloid. These are sometimes confused with ammonites, but the latter are a 
member of another group of the fossil cephalopods, the ammonoids which occur 
later in geological time than that represented in the Ordovician rocks (450 million 
years old) of the Ottawa Valley. Today, the closest living relatives of the orthoconic 
nautiloid would be the coiled shelled nautiloid— Nautilus, commonly referred to as 
the Pearly Nautilus. 
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Figure I. Straight-shelled nautiloid fossil from Burnt Lands and as it may have 
appeared in life. Photo and drawing by P.M. Catling 


Scat—yes—although you may not call it that - there is a field guide! A wildlife 
biologist can learn as much about mammals and even some birds in a short walk as a 
field ornithologist can learn by listening for a few minutes without seeing a single 
bird. Jim Bendall is that kind of wildlife biologist. A pile of elongated rabbit-like 
droppings had a story—and nothing to do with rabbits. It was deposited by a grouse 
during the day (indicated by its substance) and in winter (indicated by the fibrous 
content). A grouse had plummeted into the deep soft snow that had blown of f 
surrounding evergreens in a small woodland clearing. It likely spent the day there, 
hidden and insulated by the deep snow, - but it left a sign (Fig. 2). 
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Figure 2. Grouse scat on the Burnt Lands indicating winter use of the area. Photo 
by Brenda Kostiuk 


Thanks to tour leader Paul Catling, associate leader Jim Bendall, botany recorder 
Cathy Keddy, bird recorder Joel Byrne and general records keeper Daniel Miller, 
and also to MVFN outings organizer Cathy Keddy and President Mike McPhail who 
does everything. Jean Dougherty (GSC) and Richard Day (CMN) helped with 
fossils. 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (613-722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier: leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don ’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will 
be open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on 
all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to Box 35069, Westgate P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, KIZ IA2, at least ten days in 
advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the 
outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to 
wait until the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low 
registration. In order for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to 
register. If fewer than 30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or 
increasing the cost. Such decisions must be done a week in advance, so we 
encourage anyone who is interested in any bus trip to register as early as possible. 
We also wish to discourage postponing the actual payment of bus fees until the day 
of the event. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Monthly meetings are held in The Discovery Zone Theatre on 
the 4 th Floor. Attendees may have to pay $5 parking per vehicle. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 613-860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings use the 613-860-9000 
number and stay on the line. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee 
and is available to members and non-members. 
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Sunday 

10 January 

8:00 a.m. 

to 

approx. 

1:00 p.m. 

WINTER SPECIALTIES 

Leader: Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, near Pizza Pizza. 

Bernie will lead you to the birding hot spots of the day, to 
check out species that have been newly recorded as visitors to 
our area, as well as visiting areas that usually are good birding 
at this time of the year. Dress for the weather and bring drinks, 
a lunch and snacks to help you enjoy this outing. 

Tuesday 

12 January 

7:00 p.m. 
Review of 

Minutes 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

131 st ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

Location: Canadian Museum ofNature (VMMB), Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets, The Discovery Zone Theatre, 4 th Floor. 
The Council for 201 0 will be elected at this meeting. There will 
be a brief review of the activities in 2009 and a statement of the 

7:30 p.m. 
Meeting called 
to order 

Club’s finances. This is an opportunity to meet most of the 
Club’s executive and the chairs of the various committees. Find 
out what makes your Club tick. Refreshments will be served. 

Sunday 

24 January 

2:00 p.m. 
to about 

4:00 p.m. 

DIVERSITY OF THE WORLD’ S BATS 

Speaker: Donald A. Smith 

Location: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, off 
Prince of Wales Drive. 

Bats are the only flying mammals and with nearly 1000 living 
species, make up between 20-25 % of living mammalian 
species. They inhabit all continents except Antarctica and their 
diversity is greatest in tropical and subtropical regions. Dr. 
Smith’s “show-and-tell” presentation using museum study skins 
will illustrate adaptations of some basic structures of the wings, 
tails, faces, ears, and teeth of megabats and most of the 17 
families of microbats for locomotion, echolocation, and 
foraging (which includes insects, fruits, nectar, pollen, fishes, 
frogs, small mammals (including bats), and blood!) His 
specimens also illustrate the wide range of sizes, with some 
spectacular, eyen bizarre, appearances. 


Please note that our January 12 meeting will be held at the Canadian Museum 
of Nature, Victoria Memorial Museum Building (VMM B), in The Discovery 
Zone Theatre on the 4 th Floor. 

There is usually a $5 parking charge in the Museum parking lot per vehicle. 
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Saturday 
30 January 
6:00 p.m. 


(7:00 p.m. at 
Oxford Mills) 


Sunday 
7 February 
8:30 a.m. 


MUDPUPPY NIGHT IN OXFORD MILLS 
Leader: Fred Schueler (coordinator Fenja at 613-723-2054) 
Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Our destination will be the Brigadoon Restaurant at Oxford 
Mills. We shall follow the Leeds-Grenville County Road 18 
south from Kemptville. Hot chocolate for kids, coffee and soup 
will be available for purchase at the restaurant 
( www.brigadoonrestaurant ). 

Fred will describe what we are about to see-the Mudpuppies- 
and why they are subject of research at this time. Then we will 
head outside, across the road to the Mudpuppy site, the best 
Mudpuppy viewing in Ontario and also lots of fun for kids. On 
most winter nights 20-50 Mudpuppies (Necturus maculosus ) 
can be seen walking around actively in the clear shallow, often 
ice-covered water. The flat bedrock provides safe footing for 
viewing these giant aquatic salamanders. It can be very cold, 
dress very warmly. Those with warm rubber boots may wish to 
step into the cold water but much can still be seen from the 
shore. A strong flashlight is recommended. Please register with 
Fenja in case trip is called off due to lack of mudpuppies or bad 
weather. [Note that Mudpuppy Night in Oxford Mills occurs 
every Friday at 8:00 p.m. throughout the winter and the public 
is always invited. See http://pinicoIa.ca/mudpupl.htm] 

SNOWSHOEING TO BARRON CANYON IN 
ALGONQUIN PARK 
Leader: Jeff Skevington 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza. 
This will be a full day outing to one of the most spectacular 
winter wonderlands in southern Ontario. The Barron Canyon is 
amazing to see in the summer, but in the winter it is an 
unparalleled experience. You will need snowshoes for this 
outing (they can be rented at most of the outfitters in town if 
you don’t have your own). Don’t worry if you haven’t 
snowshoed before, it isn’t that rigorous a trip. W e will also 
explore a few other areas in the park during our visit. Winter 
finches, ravens and even eagles are possible. W e will try some 
wolf howling too, you never know what we might see or hear. 
There is a two hour drive to get here so we will be in the field 
from about 10:30 am to 3:30 p.m. Bring a field lunch and 
expect to be home by 5:30 p.m. 
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Tuesday 
9 February 
7:00 p.m. 
Social & Club 
business 


7:30 p.m. 
Speaker 


Saturday 
13 February 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

noon 


Sunday 
21 February 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

3:00 p.m. 

[Snow date 
Sunday- 
28 Februaryl 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
THE UNSEEN FOREST: TERRESTRIAL AND 
AQUATIC MICROFUNGI IN ONTARIO 
Speaker: George White 

Location: Canadian Museum of Nature (VMMB), Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets, The Discovery Zone Theatre, 4 lh Floor. 
Microfungi contribute significantly to biodegradation and 
nutrient recycling in the forest. Because of their small size, they 
tend to be overlooked and neglected even though they are some 
of the most common entities in our natural environment. They 
come in an amazing variety and complexity of shapes and sizes 
and utilize some interesting and diverse methods to produce 
spores. This talk will emphasize their beauty and biodiversity 
of form and function. 


WINTER BIRDING OUTING 

Leader: John Cartwright (613-789-6714) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza. 
We will likely be heading west from Ottawa, looking for 
waterbirds, winter finches, etc. at spots like Britannia, Shirleys 
Bay, and Riddell Road. If other places have been producing 
good birds, we may switch at the last minute and head 
elsewhere. Bring a snack and drink, appropriate footwear and 
binoculars. Bad weather will cancel this trip. 

ANIMAL TRACKING IN GATINEAU PARK 
Leader: Carolyn Callaghan, 81 9-459-2113 (coordinator Julia 
Cipriani, 613-563-4139) 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot. Richmond at Assaly Road near Pizza Pizza (or be 
at the Gatineau Park Visitors Centre in Old Chelsea at 10 a.m.) 
Join Carolyn on an outing as we look for, and may see, some of 
the tracks of the following species: weasel, deer, wolf, mice, 
pine martin, porcupine, squirrel, moose, and otter. She will 
give a short talk at the beginning before we travel by convoy to 
the destination. Bring a lunch and a thermos with a hot drink, 
and suitable clothing for the weather. While snowshocs are 
recommended, warm boots are an acceptable alternative. If the 
snow is very deep, however, we recommend you use 
snowshoes. Please bring your animal tracks field guide(s) to 
enrich your knowledge. 
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Sunday 

28 February 
9:00 a.m. 

WINTER OUTING TO JACK PINE TRAIL 

Leaders: Dave Moore and Bev McBride 

Meet: Jack Pine Trail on Moodie Drive, Parking Lot # 9 

An easy outing for beginners on a trail that is maintained for 
walkers, even in winter. We should see several interesting 
species of birds as well as having the thrill of chickadees taking 
seeds right out of our hands. There may be other signs of winter 
activities. Wear comfortable, sturdy shoes and bring sunflower 
seeds or unsalted peanuts, and binoculars if you have them. 

Tuesday 

9 March 

7:00 p.m. 

Social & Club 

business 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

STUDYING MAMMALS IN NOVA SCOTIA 

Speaker: Roy John 

Location: Canadian Museum ofNature (VMMB), Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets, The Discovery Zone Theatre, 4 th Floor. 

Join Roy as he tells us his role in a long-term study of Nova 
Scotia mammals organized by Oxford University. He will 

7:30 p.m. 
Speaker 

explain how the mammals are studied, using traps, signs and, of 
course, poo! He will give you an insight into the amazing 
changes brought about by the Europeans, and some thoughts on 
the impact of climate. He took some time to look for birds and 
flowers too. Come and hear the sad tale of Manky Maude. 

Wednesday 

10 March 

7:00 p.m. 

BIODIVERSITY IN YOUR BACKYARD: GARDENING 

TO MAXIMIZE DIVERSITY 

(A Museum ofNature talk on the theme of the 

International Year of Biodiversity) 

Speaker: Jeff Skevington 

Location: Canadian Museum ofNature (VMMB), Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Are you tired of mowing your lawn? What can you do during 
the International Year of Biodiversity? This is one of those 
great examples of how local decisions can have a huge impact 
on diversity. Wildlife corridors are a concept usually associated 
with attempts to interconnect large, disparate forest regions. 
However, corridors are also relevant on a much smaller scale. 
Everyone who stops spraying and starts to garden with wildlife 
in mind is contributing another link in urban wildlife corridors. 
During this talk, Jeff will explore several aspects of naturalized 
gardens. He will give ideas of how to achieve a naturalized 
garden, provide a case study of moving from a monoculture of 
grass to a diverse urban landscape, discuss some of the plants 
and sources of plants for such gardens, and introduce us to 
some of the magnificent mini-beasts that occur in such 
naturalized settings. 
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GEOLOGY AT 60 MILES AN HOUR AND 
ROCKHOUNDS’ SHOW-AND-TELL. 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, off Prince 
of Wales Drive. 

For all of you who have ever wondered about (or even noticed) 
the rock walls that sometimes flash by you while driving our 
highways, Geof Burbidge will give tips on how to tell if those 
rocks are igneous, sedimentary, or metamorphic. Lots of 
examples will be provided, both photographic and real. No 
previous skill required! And bring up to five of your own 
mystery rocks or minerals—you know, the ones that have been 
holding down the corner of the patio or unpaid bills on the 
corner of the desk. Geof will attempt to identify them (any 
stories about their origin much appreciated), (f you’ve got a 
magnifying glass and a pocket knife, bring those along too. 

SPRING WATERFOWL—EAST OF OTTAWA 
Leader: Mark Gawn 

Meet: at Costco on Cyrville Rd. Park on the north side of the 
building facing Innes Rd. The Innes Road exit is just past the 
split on Highway 417 as you head towards Montreal. 

Join us as we head to the flooded fields east of Ottawa for an 
all-day outing. If water levels are high we will spend most of 
our day in the fields between the Milton Road area and 
Bourget. If water levels are low, we will get inventive, going to 
lagoons if they are not frozen, or birding along the river if that 
area holds the most promise. With luck we will see most 
species of spring ducks and geese as well as Sandhill Cranes. 
Note: early April is a dynamic time of year for birds. If other 
areas are “hot,” the leader may choose to go somewhere else. 


Our meetings for April 13, and May 11 will be held at the K.W. Neatby Building, 
Salon B, Central Experimental Farm, 960 Carling Avenue. 

Parking is available in a lot just east of this building. 


Tuesday 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

13 April 

ORIBATID MITES: A KEY COMPONENT OF THE 

7:00 p.m. 

BIOLOGICAL WEALTH OF SOILS 

Social & Club 

Speaker: Valerie Behan-Pelletier 

business 

Location: K.W. Neatby Building, Salon B, Central 

Experimental Farm, 960 Carling Avenue. 

Soil is integral to human well-being: it is the surface we live on 
and the basis for all life on dry land. Soil is also the critical 

7:30 p.m. 

transition between the Earth’s ecosystems; processes occurring 

Speaker 

in the top few centimetres of Earth’s surface can impact the 
aquatic and marine ecosystems. Healthy soils are teeming with 
life; the biological complexity within a few cubic centimetres 


Saturday 
27 March 

1 p.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
11 April 
8:00 a.m 
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of forest soil rivals that of a coral reef. There is general 
agreement among ecologists that the diverse species living in 
soil provide essential ecosystem services, including carbon and 
nutrient cycling, enhancement of plant growth, mitigation of 
diseases, biological control, and development of soil structure. 
Oribatid mites are an important component of this diversity. 

This talk will illustrate the latest knowledge on the biological 
complexity of oribatid mites and their ecology. It will focus on 
their extensive defense mechanisms, their reproductive 
strategies, and their diversity in soil habitats in forest, 
grasslands and arctic systems in Canada. It will show why they 
are among the charismatic microfauna. 

OFNCSOIREE 

Meet: St. Basil’s Church, off Maitland, just north of the 
Queensway. 

This is our party evening when we shall be honouring important 
members of our Club, hosting an art and photography contest, 
and highlighting activities of the Macoun Field Club. 
Refreshments will be served. Check the centrefold for details. 

POINTE PELEE NATIONAL PARK 

Our Club’s next trip to Pointe Pelee will take place during the 
spring migration of 2010. The cost is S450 for accommodation 
for three nights at the Comfort Inn in Leamington, based on 
double occupancy, and includes breakfasts, bus transportation 
and taxes. A down payment of $100 will secure your place on 
this trip; book early to avoid disappointment. Call the Club 
number 61 3-722-3050; mail your cheque to OFNC, Box 35069, 
Westgate P.O. As we did last time, we plan to shop for, and 
serve, two buffet lunches and will be asking for $14 per person, 
on the bus, for those wishing to participate. People bringing 
their own lunches are invited to join us for drinks, fruits and 
snacks at $4 each. Dinners will be at several local restaurants. 

We shall return to the refurbished Canadian Museum of Nature, for our last 
meeting of the season, June 8, 2010. 

DEADLINE: Material intended for the April- June issue must be in the editor’s 
hands by I February, 2010. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton, 2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 

H: (613) 838-4943; email: hamilton(S).storm.ca _ 

ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations? Write up 
your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. We accept email, diskettes and CDs. or 
submissions in traditional form-typed, written, or printed. 

URL of our site: WEBMASTER’S email 

www.ofnc.ca webmaster@ofne.ca 


Saturday 
17 April 
7:30 p.m. 


Thursday 
13 May 
to 

Sunday 
16 May 
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